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he time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things. 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 
And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings.” 


LEWIS CARROLL 
(‘Through the Looking Glass’’) 
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President’s Letter 


Another year has rolled around and once again it is nearing 
Convention time. To most of us, this means a chance to 
rekindle many old friendships, a time for relaxation, fun and 
frolic, and a chance to forego the office routine for a few 
short days. 


Beyond the pleasantries of a convention, however, there ts 
a much deeper purpose which we should not forget. A con- 
vention is the time for all of us to be brought abreast of our 
times as far as our own small Association is concerned, as 
well as all correlated industries. A convention is similar to 
the World’s Fair which opens in Brussels this summer. A 
World’s Fair is a tremendous display to bring to each nation 
a summation of achievements, and a glimpse of the aims for 
the future. It is a part of a public relations program to cement 
the relationship between countries of the world into a peace- 
ful form. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of any corporation, 
large or small, is a progress report for the year, forecast for 
the future, and a leadership decision. Upon these factors de- 
pends the success of the corporation. 


Our small corporation is no different than the World’s Fair 
or a stockholders meeting, but being a small organization, our 
very existence is dependent upon the right decisions, the best 
possible aims, and the sincerity of good leadership. 


ul 


This is a critical year for the Stained Glass Association, and 
our future hangs by a thread if the wrong decisions are made 
as to some of our financial problems. 


Our budget must be increased. The Executive Board is 
going to place before the open meeting a number of plans to 
raise the annual dues for Full Membership to the Association. 
It will recommend one of those plans, and either that plan or 
some other will be passed by the registered members at our 
June Convention in Philadelphia. 


This is but one of the important decisions to be made. We 
have made great strides in the past decade in building the 
prestige, the strength and the cooperation that we now enjoy. 
Let each of us join the fun and frolic, and also set our minds 
to formulating the right aims and procedures for the com- 
ing years. 


WILBUR H. BURNHAM, JR. 
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Developments in Stained Glass 
By EMIL FREI 


Few limitations are placed upon the painter when oil is his 
medium, since his tools are few and his materials flexible. 
He may or may not respect the surface to which he applies 
his pigments. The fresco painter, by contrast, is very much 
limited since he must employ only lime-proof materials and 
must apply his colors to the surface only while it is wet. 
This requires careful planning so that day-by-day workable 
areas may be predetermined. The watercolorist depends upon 
the surface on which he works for his whites and for the 
luminosity of all pigments. 

All of these visual forms of expression are activated by 
light which reflects from their surfaces. This ranges from 
the minimum reflection of black pigment to the maximum 
reflection of white coloring matter. 

A curtain rises. It 1s made luminous by the penetrating 
rays of the sun. The blacks are opacity; the whites, pure 
sunlight. It is stained glass! 

Colored light becomes a medium of expression and uses 
glass whose properties filter the white light of the sun into 
various shades of prismatic color. No matter how greyed or 
dark the color 1s, as a source of light it contains a radiance 
and mystery that have enthralled the beholder since the Tenth 
Century. 

Stained glass is anachronistic to our age only in the sense 
that it is still essentially constructed of mouthblown glass and 
lead extrusions, and that the manufacture is one which has 
not become industrially different since its conception. If the 
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basic manufacture is ancient, its use and visual properties can 
no longer be thought so, for in the Twentieth Century we 
have instilled the tempo and taste of our own age on its use. 
Gone is the limited palette. Today we have a tremendous 
scale of color never before equalled. Gone is the limit of 
enclosure. Today whole walls are within its scope. 

Contemporary workers in the field are alive with the 
widening vision of its possibilities due to the marked emanci- 
pation of architecture. The cantilever, the skin, reinforced 
concrete, steel and plastics have given the architect a way to 
new forms of expression, and stained glass craftsmen are 
ready to meet the challenge. 

By the judicious use of materials and techniques the worker 
can add many vital factors to the visual symphony. He can 
keep the seeming plane of his work on the actual plane by 
the use of highly textured glass; he can seem to bring the 
actual plane nearer by the use of specific colors, or he can 
seem to extend it to the very horizon by the use of transparency. 
He has re-discovered the properties of glass cast in cement. 
Polyester plastics are among the materials he uses. While his 
art can be great only if disciplined to operate within its own 
tenets, it is nearly limitless in the materials and techniques 
which may be employed. 

Some modern structures may best be served by carrying 
interest into the window areas on their exterior surfaces. This 
can be done by the use of subtle whites, greens, browns, ochres 
and blacks. In this way the mass of the building can be re- 
tained. Such techniques demand great reserve since they often 
lead to a dual purpose which, as we all know, frequently 
results in serving neither purpose well. 

The artist working in translucent materials knows that the 
framework given him by the architect 1s his field of operation. 
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He is well versed in giving color to light as it passes, in 
creating a mood, in telling a story. He does not dare to create 
a realistic illusion of the third dimension lest he be guilty of 
illustrating rather than forming luminous skins. He has ven- 
tured into the physical third dimension, thereby bringing 
about a most exciting effect. The luminous skin doubles back 
upon itself so that light passes through two or three thick- 
nesses, and in turn falls upon highly reflective areas of pol- 
ished metal. An interplay between light and reflection creates 
an ephemeral quality which is further modified by sheets of 
colored glass placed, at intervals, perpendicular to the window 
plane, thus creating a changing color relationship as the point 
of view changes. 

Color and glass are truly great miracles to be harnessed and 
translated. The church has recognized the spiritual signifi- 
cance of this medium; the secular world has begun to recog- 
nize its magical qualities. There is a cry for color after the 
grey ages, and glass, rich in variety, subtlety, texture and dura- 
bility is as new and vital today as are the demands upon it. 


Modern Saints 


Frontis piece 


Perhaps the most striking and outstanding part of the new 
St. Rose of Lima Church in Cleveland, Ohio are the stained 
glass windows, dedicated to the saints and saintly of modern 
times. 

The architect, Anthony Ciresi, conceived the original de- 
signs, which were executed in the studios of John Winterich 
& Assoc., and the greater majority of the full sizing of the 
windows was done by Don Erikson. 
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The windows were designed in symbols to tell the stories 
of St. Peter Claver, St. Frances Xavier Cabrini, Venerable 
John Newmann, St. Thomas Mote, St. Joanvot Arc St. 
Therese of Lisieux, Blessed Edmund Campion, St. Rose of 
Lima, St. Isaac Jogues, Blessed Martin de Porres, St. Pius X, 
St. Bernadette, St. John Vianney and St. Maria Goretti. 

Thus, the jet plane in St. Therese’s window reminds 
parishioners that she is the patroness of aviators. The win- 
dow also contains a lily, snowflakes, pallet and a cherub te- 
counting that the Little Flower is also the patroness of France, 
florists and little children. An ugly raven is depicted in St. 
John Vianney’s window, symbolizing the temptations suffered 
by the famous confessor. Blessed Martin de Portes, a friend 
of St. Rose, is represented by two white mice, the animals he 
used to feed. A red snake, about to strike, tells of the attack 
on the purity of St. Maria Goretti, the little Italian girl. The 
martyrdom of St. Isaac Jogues, one of the Jesuit North Ameri- 
can martyrs, is captured by a cross engulfed in flames, and 
also a stylized map indicating his travels thru the various 
parts of the upper State of New York. On the window de- 
picting Mother Cabrini, a map of the U. S. indicates the 
areas in which she established hospitals and did her chari- 
table works. The rest of the windows follow approximately 
the same themes in trying to indicate the works of the various 
saints during their worldly lives. 

The windows have a minimum amount of painting, and 
gain their texture and shading in the individual pieces. A 
profuse amount of Blenko glass was used in the execution of 
these windows, and also a great amount of flashed glass was 
used, as there is an excessive percentage of etching in the 
various parts of each window. A striking innovation in the 
execution of these windows was the use of gold fused directly 
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to the glass in order to remedy the effect of a large black hole 
in the wall when the church is used for evening services. The 
fused gold to the glass reflects the artificial illumination from 
the interior of the church back to the eyes of the congregation 
giving a very interesting decorative effect. 


Report on the Annual National 
Conference of Church 
Architecture 


This annual conference was held at the Veteran’s Memo- 
rial Building, Civic Center in Detroit, Michigan, February 
18th, 19th and 20th, 1958 and was sponsored jointly by the 
Department of Church Building of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., and the Church Architec- 
tural Guild of America. The Church Architectural Guild of 
America is a non-profit organization made up of architectural 
leaders in the church construction field, dedicated to the pro- 
motion of better church architecture. The National Council 
of Churches Department of Church Building gives guidance 
on building matters to churches throughout the country. Both 
groups seek to further good church architecture in America. 


Mr. Harold Wagoner, A.I.A., was re-elected as President 
of the Church Architectural Guild of America, which is highly 
responsible for the eye-catching churches piercing the skyline 
during the current era. 

The aims of the conference are to share new thinking and 
concerns with church builders, architects, and to educate the 
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public in order to raise standards of church buildings. The 
four major addresses set the tone of the annual meeting 
which had as its theme, “The Church and the Changing 
Scene.” Main topics of discussion were: ‘Building the 
Church of Tomorrow, The Church Builds in a Changing 
World, Sermons in Stone, etc.” 

In his presidential address, Mr. Wagoner stated that the 
church builds in a changing world and that history will record 
these years as the golden age of church construction. He 
pointed out that childhood conceptions of the church are 
retained in maturity. This is nowhere better exemplified than 
in the oft-repeated dogma that architects should make the 
church look like a church. He pointed out that this is a noble 
objective and brings agreement as easily as one instinctively 
acknowledges the value of home and mother. He warned that 
unless true meaning of the phrase is comprehended it may 
become a superficial cliché serving only as a cloak for banality 
and thoughtlessness. It is not what a structure is but what 
we think it is, that matters. Further, that if we say it should 
be beautiful, we must recognize that beauty lies in the eyes 
of the beholder. To the New Englander, the church ts a 
white clapboard meeting house amidst a setting of trees; to 
the Floridan, a stucco mission; to the Chicagoan, perhaps a 
limestone mass with pointed arches and flying buttresses, and 
he further pointed out that thought associations are respon- 
sible for this. Black and white, salt and pepper, love and 
marriage, church and Gothic — all are thought patterns gen- 
erated through association and it may be well to remember 
that the first Gothic buildings were rejected as being unsuited 
for the church because they were too bold, too strange, too 
new. 


Alden P. Dow, F.A.I.A., one-time pupil of Frank Lloyd 
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Wright, and designer of several churches in his home town 
of Midland, Michigan, was the next principal speaker and 
he pleaded for creativeness in church buildings in resistance 
to blind conformity. There is danger in too much conformity, 
he said, emphasizing that churches and church buildings must 
reflect the creative spirit because, in large measure, they estab- 
lish the social spirit. In his address Mr. Dow pointed out 
that designs should respond to three main principle ideals: 

(1) Honesty — more than sincerity 

(2) Humility — to give and take gracefully 

(3) Enthusiasm — ardent pursuit of expression 

In his keynote address, hailed as one of the finest in the 

history of the Conference, Doctor George Miles Gibson, Pro- 
fessor of Homilectics at Chicago’s McCormick Theological 
Seminary, warned that the church of tomorrow may be ad- 
mired for geometrical precision toward a spiritual vacuum. 
True ecclesiastical architecture speaks to us, both of the know- 
able and unknowable God, he declared. In the veil of the 
ancient temple, the soft light of the stained glass window and 
the miracle of the altar, there is pictured the mystery of the 
God whose judgments are unsearchable, whose ways are past 
finding and whose love passeth understanding. This eminent 
theologian deplored the fact that the whole feeling and 
rhythm of our time tempts builders towards the portable 
destructibility even in church building. But, Doctor Gibson 
said, church buildings have always suggested the eternal, and 
their architecture must be both timely and permanent. 


Church committees’ fixed budgets took a verbal beating 
when Doctor Theodore A. Gill, Managing Editor of the 
Christian Century, delivered a tongue lashing at the annual 
banquet. He told of the difficulties architects had in building 
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churches and said many nurse wounds after an encounter 
with an adamant church-building committee. Architects work 
not just with stone, he said, but with men; not just with 
cement, rock, brick, but with women. As if that did not com- 
plicate things enough, they work with humanity in its worst, 
most recalcitrant form — the committee. Doctor Gill said the 
sculptor banging away at his marble is like working with 
marshmallows as compared to architects whamming away at 
a committee. As if that weren’t bad enough, another of their 
materials is the fixed budget. When you anneal this pair — 
the committee with a fixed budget — there is no more adaman- 
tine substance in all the earth. 

At the annual banquet the coveted Conover Award was 
given to Doctor John R. Scotford for his outstanding contri- 
bution to better church architecture. The Award was pre- 
sented by Doctor Arland K. Dirlam, Boston architect. He 
pointed out that Doctor Scotford was a building advisor who 
had motivated and taught laymen throughout the country the 
advantages of good church design. Churches from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific gained in knowledge from him. They and 
the architectural profession are indebted to him for the pio- 
neer work he carried on, for his devoted counsel and for the 
valuable books and monographs he has written. 

During the conference there were ten workshop sessions, 
perhaps more rightfully called panel discussions, which pro- 
vided opportunity for the public to have their questions an- 
swered, as well as acquire a three dimension view of church 
building in which good design and function blend with the 
spiritual. In a session on Worship, which attracted virtually 
more people than any other workshop, Mr. Arland Dirlam 
put it this way: “We are seeking to create an atmosphere 
that makes a man feel he is in church.”” The creation of this 
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atmosphere becomes increasingly the acknowledged goal, as 
can be discovered by examining virtually all major speeches 
at the Conference. At another one of the workshop sessions 
on Fine Arts, and which had as its Chairman Doctor Henry 
Lee Willet of the Stained Glass Association of America, and 
another member of the panel Mr. Harold Rambusch, also of 
the Stained Glass Association, it was brought forth that win- 
dows, altars, furniture and fitments are the decoration of the 
church interior — not stencils and applied ornamentation. 

Through these ten workshops, into which the conferees 
resolved themselves, every detail of church building from 
financing and site selection through to the use of paintings, 
sculpture and stained glass as integral part of the plan, was 
aired under the chairmanship of various experts. 

Visitors found in the Exhibition Hall, two most valuable 
exhibits. First was the exhibit of new church buildings by 
America’s most talented church architects who displayed the 
cream of their new designs. A study of the exhibits clearly 
revealed that the trend so far as the contributing architects 
are concerned, was towards contemporary design. Only one 
church of Colonial design and none of Gothic style were 
chosen for an award. Walter A. Taylor, Director of the 
Department of Education and Research for the American 
Institute of Architects, praised the ample evidence of vitality 
and era of experimentation, but pointed out also evidence of 
growing pains. He said: “While there are some good things 
here and there in the exhibits, no one plan or building evoked 
a spontaneous cheer.” 

Mr. Charles F. Gellarius, F.A.I.A., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Architectural Exhibits Committee Chairman, stated that the 
designs submitted failed to capture the control and consid- 
ered imagination which the jury had a right to expect, which 
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showed increasing understanding of the use of new materials 
and methods in church building that leads all to believe that 
we shall soon have more designs of modern style able to 
express the spirituality that must be the keynote of good 
church buildings. There were more than one hundred ex- 
hibits which were entered by architects from all over the 
country, and the jury awarded a first prize in only one cate- 
gory, all other categories only received honorable mention. 
However, this writer found these designs of actual church 
buildings to be of excellent construction and worthy of an 
award. All of them expressed originality and true use of 
building mediums which we have today. 

There were approximately eight hundred and fifty regis- 
trants that viewed with great interest the commercial exhibits 
where the cream of American church craftsmen was shown. 
Windows, roofing, lighting, heating, furniture, publishers, 
etc., had excellent exhibits. These exhibits were carefully 
selected this year to give diversification and endeavored to 
illustrate the vast numbers and kinds of new materials and 
crafts necessary in church construction and ornamentation. 
The stained glass craft was very well represented and showed 
with living truth and vitality that this craft is not a “lost art” 
in this country. The booth which the Stained Glass Associa- 
tion of America had, displayed five excellent stained glass 
panels going from the traditional to the contemporary and 
three chipped glass in cement panels. At the Association 
booth there was distributed among the architects and the 
clergymen the last issue of the Quarterly and also the new 
edition of “The Story of Stained Glass” as published by the 
Association. Also helping the cause of American stained 
glass was a very clever and constructive exhibit by the Blenko 
Glass Company of Milton, W. Va., which shows the produc- 
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tion of antique glass in this country and encouraged the 
architects to specify the same. Other members of the Asso- 
ciation that had booths in the Exhibition Hall were Jacoby 
Studios, Inc., The Judson Studio, J. and R. Lamb Studios, 
Rambusch Decorating Company, the Willet Stained Glass 
Company, and Winterich and Associates. All had excellent 
exhibits and really did the craft of stained glass a great service 
in the field of public relations to let the American people, 
particularly the church architects, know what a living craft 
it 1s in this country. 

During the Conference several tours enabled conferees to 
visit many fine churches in different sections of the territory 
and also a special tour to Midland, Michigan to see churches 
of Alden Dow. Churches of all faiths were visited to give 
all the opportunity to see visually the results of all kinds of 
design problems. In almost all the churches visited stained 
glass installations were one of the primary features and all 
were done by American craftsmen. 

At the conclusion of the Eighteenth National Conference 
of Church Architecture, they pinpointed its progress. They 
noted that, with a plus sign, new church buildings are begin- 
ning to be: 

(1) Indigenous, growing out of the soil upon which 
they stand. 

(2) More than a mere shelter for devotion. 

(3) Reflections of what their congregations believe. 

(4) Meeting places planned for worship, education 
and fellowship. 

A few voices were raised at the Conference against either 
the traditionalism which holds back some congregations and 
architects, or the too rapid “modernism” which some scorn- 
fully referred to as “supermarkets”. Still, the majority of 
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leaders, after taking a critical look at the state of church 
architecture of 1958, underscored a finding that it is, “‘funda- 
mentally healthy”. Churches are approaching a physical in- 
structural veracity identical with those we seek to encourage 
in our moral expression, Mr. Grigg declared. We are not 
telling lies about the history, usage or the mission of the 
church. All these are becoming Holy Tables. The music of 
the church 1s becoming a means to an end and not an end in 
itself. Mr. Grigg expressed the belief that wherever church 
architecture is amiss, “it can be corrected by the joint efforts 
of three groups represented at the Conference: an inquiring 
and devout clergy, zealous, purposeful and God-motivated 
laity, and a dedicated, humble and selfless designer.” Mr. 
Grigg, former consultant to the Washington, D. C. Episcopal 
Diocese and a Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, 
pointed out that unnecessary church buildings are usually the 
result of a misguided attempt towards economy, of building 
committee frustration, of the use of outmoded plans or some- 
times experimentation for the sake of novelty only. 

In closing I might add that the Stained Glass Association 
of America can be well proud of itself for allocating the 
funds to bring the story of American stained glass to this 
prominent group of church architects. The President of the 
Association and the Executive Committee are to be com- 
mended and the studios that willingly gave their time, 
thought, material and labor in producing panels used in the 
exhibit, which were living examples of what can be done for 
the advancement of the craft when we, as an Association, 
pull together. Special thanks must be acknowledged to the 
Rossback Company for the furnishing without charge of all 
the frames and light boxes required for the Association booth. 

Otto C. WINTERICH, S.G.A. 
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The Authorship of the article “‘Vitrail”’ 


in Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire Raisonne 
de |’ Architecture Francaise 


By JoHN A. KNowWLEs, M.A., F.S.A. 


Within its limits the above work is probably the most 
searching study in the practice of ancient glass-painting ever 
written. But it is not the type of article such as one would 
expect to find in a Dictionary, as it does not give the general 
reader a survey of the whole subject of French stained glass. 
Batissier in his L’Art Monumental, published in 1845, twenty- 
three years before V7trail appeared, gives, in thirty-two pages, 
a more comprehensive general survey of the subject, than 
le-Duc does in ninety. 


Instead of which, the article Vitrail offers a penetrating 
analysis of ancient technique such as can only have appealed 
to professional glass-painters. It is a treatise, (or probably 
only part of one) rather than an article, as it runs (as previ- 
ously stated) to no fewer than ninety pages of text, illustrated 
by forty-nine engravings. There is very little historical matter 
and no complete windows are shown, only individual heads, 
portions of borders and details of drapery and ornament, all 
reproduced with the minutest accuracy, from examples dating 
from the XII to the middle of the XIV century. And there 
the treatise suddenly stops. The whole of the subsequent his- 
tory of glass-painting in France is dismissed in three para- 
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graphs only, which consist principally of generalities on the 
decline of the art, the only concrete particulars being con- 
tained in fewer than half-a-dozen lines. It looks as if the 
author had intended to carry the treatise forward through 
the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with the 
same painstaking care and scrupulous attention to detail as 
in the former part of the work, but that the completion of this 
project had been interrupted in the middle of it, and that the 
MS. had fallen into the hands of someone who was unable 
to complete it. 

Five years before the first volume of le-Duc’s Dictionnaire 
appeared, Henri Gérente, the glass-painter, had died, leaving 
behind him, according to Ferdinand de Lasteyre, “an incal- 
culable mass of documents relating to the art of the XIII 
century.” (Pemture sur Verre au dix-neuviéme siecle. Paris. 
1861). These, with his collection of drawings of stained glass 
both in England and France, passed into the hands of his 
brother Alfred, who was not a glass-painter, but a sculptor, 
but who continued Henri’s business, and worked for le-Duc, 
for whom he restored the glass at Saint Denys. He would be 
therefore under some obligation to le-Duc for his patronage. 

Le-Duc illustrates a head which he states was in the posses- 
sion of Alfred Gérente “whose choice collection is well known 
to amateurs”. This was calculated to give a wrong impres- 
sion, for the collection had been got together, not by Alfred, 
but by his deceased brother Henri. The studied avoidance of 
the slightest reference to Henri, or even any mention of his 
name, is significant. Le-Duc mentions the glass-painters 
Oudinot, Lusson, Coffetier, Steinheil and others, but not 
Henri Gérente, although le-Duc had been a member of the 
Commission appointed in 1847 to decide who was the most 
capable artist to carry out the restoration of the windows of 
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the Sainte Chapelle, which had awarded the first place to 
Gérente, at the same time stating that ‘the archeological cor-- 
rectness shown in the costumes, the attributes and the acces- 
sories infers a profound study of the art of the XIII century.” 
(Rapport par la Commission pour la restauration des vitraux 
de la Sainte Chapelle, 1847). 

It is difficult to see how le-Duc, in about forty-five years, 
had found time, apart from his professional duties, to publish 
works running to twenty-six or more volumes, on such diverse 
subjects as Architecture, Furniture, and ancient French 
drama — and stained glass. He was a known plagiarist. In 
1854 appeared the first three volumes of a work (in ten) 
entitled Ancien Théatre Francais which, it was claimed, were 
edited by ‘“M. Viollet-le-Duc”. But ten years later Thomas 
Wright, who as a member of the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres was in a position to know, wrote: “It is right 
to state that these three volumes were edited, not by M. 
Viollet-le-Duc, but by a scholar better known for his learning 
in the older French literature, M. Anatole de Montaiglon’” 
(History of Caricature and Grotesque in Art, p. 279 note). 
Even the vignette on the title page of the Dictionnaire, which 
depicts a patron, an architect and a stonemason, is signed 
with le-Duc’s initials, though it is obviously the work of an 
accomplished figure-draughtsman. Plagiarism at that period 
was rife. Dunias had several ghosts, and whole chapters of 
the Three Musketeers were written by others. Meeting a 
friend one day in the street he asked him: ‘Have you read 
my latest book?” “No,” he replied, “have you?” Mozart’s 
death was hastened by the visit of a mysterious stranger who 
commissioned him to write a Requiem Mass. The stranger 
was the agent of a nobleman who wished to palm off the 
composition as his own work. 
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Henri Thomas Francois Gérente, born March 14th, 1814, 
was the son of a French wine merchant and an English 
mother. In 1836 he executed designs of Gothic and Renais- 
sance ornament for engraving on wood. In 1841 he began 
to make cartoons for stained glass for the glass works of 
Choisy-le-Roi. He designed some of the windows of Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours near Rouen, and for Notre Dame de 
Couture at Le Mans, the glass painting being executed by 
Lusson of Le Mans. In 1846 he established his own works 
in Paris. In the Autumn of 1847, he was sent by the French 
Government to England, to investigate a collection of draw- 
ings made for the French Crown before the Revolution of 
1789, which had passed into the Doucean Collection at Ox- 
ford. During the Commune he was on the point of being 
shot against a wall, but was rescued by his own employees. 
At Ely Cathedral he did two windows in the South Transept, 
the History of Joseph and Moses, and he won first prize for 
stained glass in the 1851 Exhibition. (If the window is by 
Henri Gérente and not by his brother Alfred, it must have 
been executed before Henri’s death in 1849). The window 
is now in the East end of Dringhouses Church, York. He 
made tracings of the glass at Canterbury, and the Jesse Tree 
at Wells, and copies of ancient MSS. in the British Museum, 
together with drawings of historic ironwork. He died of 
cholera, aged thirty-five. An obituary notice in the Eccleszolo- 
gist stated that “even after his reputation” (as a glass painter) 
“had been established he continued to devote long days to 
minute and laborious study”. (Ecclestologist n. 5s. vol. vii, 
1850). 

There can be little doubt that Henri Gérente was the author 
of the unfinished MS. which had passed, together with his 
drawings, into the hands of Viollet-le-Duc. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Executive Committee Meeting 


The meeting of the Executive Committee of the Stained 
Glass Association of America was held at the Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago on January 17th, 1958. 


The meeting was called to order by President Wilbur H. 
Burnham, Jr., and the invocation was given by Mr. Henry 
Lee Willet. Members present were Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr., 
Henry Lee Willet, Mrs. Muriel Willet, Fred P. Oppliger, 
John D. Weaver, Karl B. Lamb, William Reinarts, Bernard 
O. Gruenke, Robert Rambusch, Otto C. Winterich and Har- 
old W. Cummings. 


President Burnham called upon the committee chairmen to 
give their reports. 


General Secretary Oppliger gave the financial report, and 
told of ordering 10,000 copies of our brochure, “The Story of 
Stained Glass’. He said that Mr. Orin Skinner was in charge 
of the re-publication. Mr. Weaver made a motion that we 
have 15,000 copies of the brochure printed. It was put toa 
vote and carried. 


Treasurer Weaver gave his report, followed by Otto Win- 
terich’s report for the Membership Committee. 
It was decided to order 25,000 gummed seals for the use 
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of Full Members, these seals to be affixed to correspondence, 
literature, etc., identifying the user as a member of the Stained 
Glass Association of America. 

There followed a lengthy discussion on Craft Relations 
and Apprenticeship Standards, led by Mr. Cummings, chair- 
man of the Committee. A full report was made on the 
apprentice panels which are to be on exhibit at the coming 
Convention in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Willet reported for the Public Relations and Education 
Committee, making the announcement that there is to be an 
article on stained glass in a coming issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine. He further discussed our exhibits at 
the Blenko Glass shows, and described the Association's 
exhibit to be used at the Detroit Convention of the Church 
Architectural Guild. This exhibit is in the form of a very 
impressive booth, with actual panels of stained glass, both 
leaded and concrete, forming the walls. The booth will be 
used for future exhibits in various parts of the country. He 
also said that the Association was printing 1,000 extra copies 
of “Stained Glass’, to be distributed at the meeting. 

Mrs. Willet reported that member Fredrica H. Fields of 
Chevy Chase, Maryland was authorized to carry on as liaison 
member for the Public Relations Committee in regard to our 
permanent exhibit in the National Cathedral in Washington, 
D. C. She was authorized to make an estimate of the funds 
needed, if any, above the Cathedral’s allowance of $500.00 
for the needed changes in the exhibit, and to report to the 
Executive Committee her findings. 

Mr. Willet told of the coming fair in Poland this summer, 
to be held at the city of Poznan. He is having our exhibit sent 
there from Germany, and will be there himself to represent 
American stained glass, and on his own time. The Committee 
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voted permission for him to represent the Association. 

After Mr. Willet’s reports, it was voted to present to the 
1958 Convention Mr. Robert Rambusch’s plans in the form 
of an article entitled: “Association Policy Regarding Foreign 
Glass’. It is intended that this be acted upon at Philadelphia 
in June. 

At this point, Mr. Rambusch suggested that the order for 
25,000 gummed seals be doubled to 50,000. A motion was 
made, voted upon, and carried. 

After discussion, it was decided to raise the subscription 
price of the “Stained Glass” Quarterly from $2.00 per year to 
$5.00 per year, with single extra copies at $1.00 each. 

A discussion was also held regarding members that are in 
arrears with their dues. It was decided to drop them, as they 
have not responded to letters sent them regarding the matter. 
However, it was decided that these members be given ample 
notice of their status before action is taken. 

It was decided that the initiation fee for Full Membership 
in the Association be raised from $5.00 to $50.00. The present 
$10.00 Membership Fee for Associate Members is to be re- 
tained. 

There was discussion regarding the Agenda of the Phila- 
delphia Convention, and various matters were voted upon 
and settled. 

Before adjournment, Secretary Oppliger said “I think 
before we disband, someone should make an appropriate 
resolution, or a record, wishing Henry (Willet) Godspeed, 
and telling him how we are going to miss him in June while 
he is over in Poland. I know we will all miss Henry.” Mr. 
Cummings seconded the motion, and Mr. Willet was given 
a rising vote of thanks. 

The meeting, at this point, was adjourned. 
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Convention Committee 
1958 Convention in Philadelphia 


Billy Penn is getting that look of Brotherly Love in his 
eye as he gazes down from his perch atop Philadelphia’s 
City Hall at the newest thing in Hotels, the Sheraton, that 
will welcome and house our group June 10-12. 

With elections of new officers and so many questions of 
vital concern to the craft crowding the business agenda, we 
know the delegates and their families are going to be extra 
glad for some fun and relaxation. 

Most everyone will want to visit or revisit the historic parts 
of our old city, Cradle of Liberty that it is. There will be a 
choice of tours — to stained glass studios, churches with in- 
teresting glass, our beautiful Fairmount Park system, the new 
Evening Bulletin newspaper building, perhaps a shopping 
tour for the ladies. Sorry the Phillies Ball Club is scheduled 
away that week, but we know you will enjoy dinner at famous 
Belmont Mansion Restaurant on the hill overlooking the city 
followed by the current play at our Theatre-in-the-Round, 
the Playhouse in the Park. 

Back at the Sheraton we will have on exhibit the newest 
apprentice competition panels, to show what our young hope- 
fuls in the craft are doing. 

The banquet will feature a fine speaker from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The windup we can only hint at now, but it involves a 
trip into the Pennsylvania countryside, some really exciting 
“stained glass surprises” and a picnic supper at the country 
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Studio near Ambler where the Willet “new techniques” are 
carried out. 

This is a Convention you won’t want to miss and we are 
looking forward to a record turnout. 


MURIEL C. WILLET 
Co-Chairman 1958 Convention 


Membership Committee 


The following names of applicants are published for re- 
view by members. Opinions on their eligibility for member- 
ship in the Association should be sent to the Secretary. 


For FULL MEMBERSHIP 


David W. Somers Stained Glass Studio, P. O. Box 97, Rock- 
ville Center, L. I., New York. 

Sponsored by Mr. S. A. Bendheim. 
Alpha Studios, Inc., 640 Minnesota Building, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 

No sponsor given. 
Independent Art Leaded Glass Company, 213 Cemetery 
Street, Mannington, West Virginia. (Main Principal, Mr. 
Harold S. Welch.) 

Sponsored by Mr. H. E. Helf. 


For ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Stanley Christian Hansen, 325 South Avenue 63, Los Angeles 

A? Califosnta, 
Sponsored by Mr. J. William Rundstrom of the Judson 
Studios. 

Fridtjof Paulsen, 135 Eleventh Avenue, San Mateo, Calif. 
Sponsored by Mr. Otto C. Winterich. 
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Notes and Comment 


Experienced Craftsman’s Opportunity 


An old, established, midwestern studio seeks a topflight, 
experienced stained glass designer and painter with original- 
ity — skilled in traditional and contemporary styles and 
techniques. 

Spacious, 20’ x 40’, well-equipped, individual studio avail- 
able. Attractive compensation plan makes earnings commen- 
surate with quality and production. All replies confidential. 

Direct replies to: General Secretary, Stained Glass Asso- 
ciation of America, 822 Wilmington Avenue, St. Louis 11, 
Missouri. 


Seals To Be Available 


We announce that colored General Seals for use on mem- 
ber’s literature are soon to be available. These seals are small, 
bear the official insignia of the Association, and carry the 
“S.G.A.” imprint. Requests for these very attractive seals 
should also be made to the General Secretary. These seals 
will be issued only to fully paid-up members. 


Dues Now Due 


We wish to remind our members that annual dues are now 
due and payable. It is especially important that these dues 
be paid promptly, in view of the tremendous burden the 
Association is now carrying in its struggle for the future of 
American stained glass. 
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Brochure Republished 


We are indeed happy to announce the republication of our 
well-known brochure, ‘“THE STORY OF STAINED GLAss”’. This 
is the fourth edition of our official Association publication, 
and it may be well to note here that its physical appearance 
has been much improved. The brochure bears the Association 
seal on the cover, the frontispiece cut in full color 1s a much 
finer color job than ever before, and the paper stock is a soft, 
uncoated rag stock that is extremely attractive. Copies of the 
brochure may be obtained from the office of the General 
Secretary, Mr. Fred P. Oppliger, 822 Wilmington Avenue, 
St. Louis 11, Missouri, at the following prices: 


oe (S0cCOpieSs ae es .50¢ each 
ila OO pireeaeraes ASG 
101 - 200 a ene A0¢ 
201 300. =) gee eee 35¢ 
401.2 400% “7, paces 40¢ 
40 NOR MOLEs” paeeenees 25¢ 


In order to save handling costs, checks should accompany 
all orders. 
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Publications of Interest 


THE CHANGING CHURCH, by Katherine Morrison Mc- 
Clinton. (Morehouse-Gorham Co., New York. 1957. 
144 pp., 1034 x 8. $7.50.) 

Mrs. McClinton has performed a real service to all those 
conscious of ecclesiastical architecture at mid-point in the 20th 
century. This book, thorough, carefully written and beauti- 
fully illustrated with numerous finely-detailed photographs, 
is a real “must”’ for those either planning a new church home, 
or contemplating changes in older buildings. Mrs. McClinton 
covers the field completely, and her section on decoration, 
including well-chosen examples of fine contemporary stained 
glass, should please even the most dedicated devotees of the 
contemporary style. 

Mrs. McClinton, in contradistinction to many writers on 
the church edifice, is fully aware of the problems faced in the 
design and planning of Protestant, Catholic (both Orthodox 
and Roman) and Jewish houses of worship, and her material 
is presented with a clarity and a “touch” that never approaches 
the pedantic. Her well-chosen illustrations lend immense aid 
to the textual material, and are well-placed in the overall 
format. 

This is a book that we recommend without hesitation. The 
stained glass craftsman does not spend his life in an isolation 
booth, and although the book deals mostly with the architec- 
tural aspects of the church, the decorative portions are fully 
and richly written, and should serve as inspirational material 
to.all glassmen. 

Aside from a few slips in proof-reading, we can offer no 
other criticism, either as to format or content. Especially rec- 
ommended is the foreword by Frederick Dunn, A.I.A. 
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In Memoriam 


Mabel Coombs Connick 


Mabel Coombs Connick, widow of Charles J. Connick, 
stained glass artist of Boston, and daughter of Edwin and 
Flora Coombs of Colrain, Massachusetts, died on November 
fifth, 1957. 


Before her marriage, Mrs. Connick taught at Montclair, 
New Jersey, Cambridge and Brookline Schools in Massachu- 
setts, Johnson, Vermont, and Hyannis, Massachusetts State 
Teachers College. 


Her life was devoted to her interest in her husband’s work. 
She was a member of Friends of Framingham Reformatory 
for Women, and worked with Mr. Connick for the rehabilita- 
tion of prisoners at Charlestown State Prison, under the direc- 
tion of the Fathers of the Society of Saint John the Evangelist. 


She leaves a sister, Mrs. Evelyn Pennegar, and three 
nephews, Edwin Coombs of Colrain, Massachusetts, William 
Coombs of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and Lt. Colonel Richard 
Coombs of Fort Lee. 
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WILBUR H. BURNHAM, JR., 1126 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass. . . . . President 


HAROLD W. CUMMINGS, 475 Francisco St., San Francisco 11, Calif. . First Vice President 
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MEMBERSHIP 


ARIZONA 
The Flemish Glazenier 
P. O. Box 933, Scottsdale 


CALIFORNIA 


Century Stained Glass Studios 

157 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 
Church Art Glass Studios 

359 Waller Street, San Francisco 
Cummings Studios 

475 Francisco Street, San Francisco 11 
H. Dombrink Co. 

2416 Market Street, Oakland 7 
Judson Studios 

200 South Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42 
Wallis Wiley Studio 

2175 East Foothill Blvd., Pasadena 8 


CONNECTICUT 


Len R. Howard 
Kent 


ILLINOIS 


Clinton Glass Company 

2100 South Union Avenue, Chicago 
Drehobl Brothers Art Glass Company 

2847 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 
H. Eberhardt & Company, 

2409 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Gianinni & Hilgart, 

1359 North Noble, Chicago 
Karl Hackert, Inc. 

215 West Ohio Street, Chicago 10 
Michaudel Stained Glass Studio 

542 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 


INDIANA 
Capitol Glass Company, Inc. 

432 South Missouri Street, Indianapolis 
City Glass Specialty, Inc. 

2124 South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne 
Stewart-Carey Glass Company, Inc. 

270 Virginia Avenue, Indianapolis 4 


KENTUCKY 
Blum Ornamental Glass Company 
1018 West Market Street, Louisville 


MARYLAND 


Fredrica H. Fields 
5214 Oakland Road, Chevy Chase 15 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham 

1126 Boylston Street, Boston 
Charles J. Connick Associates 

9 Harcourt Street, Boston 
John Terrance O’Duggan Studio 

116 St. Botolph Street, Boston 15 
Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock 

1 Washington Street, Boston 
Carroll E. Whittemore 

16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Stained Glass Works 

4831-33 Fort Street West, Detroit 
Giovann Studios 

15648 Stricker, East Detroit 
Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 

Fulton and Front Streets, Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 
Gaytee Studios, Inc. 
225 South Sth Street, Minneapolis 
Minneapolis Art Glass Company 
616 South 3rd Street, Minneapolis 
Novello Art Glass Studios 
150-152 High Forest St., Winona 


MISSOURI 


Century Art Glass Co. 

5107 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 
Emil Frei, Inc. 

3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 
Jacoby Studios, Inc. 

222 Wilmington Avenue, St. Louis 11 
Kansas City Art Glass Works 

2002 Indiana, Kansas City 
Saint Joseph Art Glass Works 

806 North 2nd Street, St. Joseph 
Seele Art Glass Company 

1631 Jonquil Drive, Webster Groves 
Unique Art Glass Company 

3649 Market Street, St. Louis 
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NEW JERSEY 
Rudolf H. Buenz, Inc. 
R. D. 3, Box 1, Newton 
Edward W. Hiemer & Company 
140 Wabash Avenue at Crooks, Clifton 
J. & R. Lamb Studios 
225 County Road, Tenafly 
Payne-Spiers Studio, Inc. 
49-54 East 13th Street, Paterson 4 
NEW YORK 
Ave Maria Stained Glass Studio 
541-545 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 
A. L. Brink 
165 East 88th Street, New York 
Daprato Studio, Inc. 
104-112 East 25th Street, New York 
George Durhan & Son 
115 East 18th Street, New York 3 
Leo P. Frohe Art Glass Works 
328 Pine Street, Buffalo 4 
Henry Keck 
1010 West Genesee Street, Syracuse 
Pike Stained Glass Studios 
145 St. Paul Street, Rochester 
Rambusch Decorating Company 
40 West 13th Street, New York 11 
Hans Rohlf 
521 Saint Ann’s Avenue, New York 55 
Nicholas Wagner 
- 228 West Broadway, New York 13 
F. G. Wiedemann Stained Glass Studio 
- 19044 99th Avenue, Hollis 7, Long Island 
NORTH CAROLINA 
High Point Glass & Decorative Company 
High Point 
OHIO 
Franklin Art Glass Studio 
214 Oak Street, Columbus 
Robert M. Metcalf & Associates 
Yellow Springs 
Phillips Stained Glass & Design Studio 
6410 Superior Ave., Cleveland 
oremba Stained Glass Studio 
' 20806 Aurora Road, Bedford 
\Quality Glass and Glazing Service 
~ 4115 Edwards Road, Cincinnati 8 
3. C. Riordan & Company 
2116 Patterson Street, Cincinnati 14 


ohn W. Winterich & Associates 
3648 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
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OREGON 
Albert A. Gerlach 
2232 SE. 57th Avenue, Portland 15 
Bert Willemse Stained Glass Studio 
Route 1, Box 202, Portland 9 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. P. H. Balano 

242 Harvey Street, Philadelphia 44 
D’Ascenzo Studios. 

1602 Summer Street, Philadelphia 3 
Henry Hunt Studios 

1756 W. Carson Street, Pittsburgh 19 
Leonids Linauts 

29 N. Church Street, Mohnton 
Neff Chattoe Company 

931 Washington Street, Allentown 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 

Warden & McCartney St. N.E., Pittsburgh 20 
Quaker City Stained Glass Works 

4208 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia 29 
P. J. Reeves & Company 

6136 Cedar Avenue, Philadelphia 43 
Uhrig Brothers 

3039 North 5th Street, Philadelphia 
Willet Stained Glass Company 

3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 4 


TENNESSEE 


Foster Art Glass Company 
2361-95 Rossville Boulevard, Chattanooga 


TEXAS 


Orco Inc. 
8126 Broadway, San Antonio 


WISCONSIN 
Enterprise Art Glass Works 

829 West Michigan Street, Milwaukee 
T. C. Esser Company 

3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 
Gavin Mirror & Art Glass Works, Inc. 

1010 North Water Street, Milwaukee 
Conrad Pickel Studios 

Box 287, Route No. 4, Waukesha 
Conrad Schmitt Studios 

1325 South 43rd Street, Milwaukee 14 
Wagner Brothers 

2001 Clybourn Ave., Milwaukee 


CANADA 
Bullus Glass, Ltd., 

15 Joseph Street, Kitchner 
MEXICO 


Ramon Montana 
Casa Montana, Apartado 92, Torreon, Coah 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Mrs. L. W. Almy 
Denver, Colorado 
Cc. Bryce Anderson 
Oak Grove, Oregon 
Dr. C. Harry Atkinson 
New York, N.Y. 
S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 
W. H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. W. H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 
John Boertlein 
Washington, D. C. 
Clarence H. Boettcher 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Ernest Bonanno 
Milton, Massachusetts 
John P. Boone 
Claremont, California 
James A. Bosland 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 
David Bramnick 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Stephen Bridges 
Pleasantville, New York 
E. Elizabeth Bruder 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Lillian D. Bryan 
Cambridge, Maryland 
Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
Melrose, Massachusetts 
Frankie Byrne 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Roy A. Calligan, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
ie Col GarrolliSs @artemrot, 
Washington, D. C. 
Vincent D. Case 
Los Angeles, California 
Joseph G. Cincik 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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City Glass Co. 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Mrs. Charles J. Connick 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 
Lee A. Cook 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Mrs. Vivian O. Cummings 
Belvedere, California 
Raymond A. DeHaven 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
George de Ris 
Englewood, New Jersey 
John E. Donaldson 
Rivera, California 
Jerry Douglas 
New York, N. Y. 
Chester Dular 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mildred Z. Eves 
New York, N.Y. 
Paul Feldmeier 
Paden City, West Virginia 
John Foster 
Daly City, California 
Joseph A. Freney 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Lawrence P. Gandsey 
Van Nuys, California 
Francis S. Gates 
Harwich Port, Massachusetts 
Marguerite Gaudin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
John Gordan 
Passaic, New Jersey 
J. Norman Graham 
Tenafly, New Jersey 
Norbert W. Graves 
Berkeley, California 
Mrs. Mary Anne Gruenke 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
George Gugert 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Karl Hackert 
Chicago, Illinois 
Thaddeus J. Haduch 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Robert T. Halbrook 


South San Francisco, California 


John W. Hathaway 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Helen Carew Hickman 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Elsie M. Hiemer 
Clifton, New Jersey 
Gerhard E. Hiemer 
Clifton, N. J. 
Albrecht Holz 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Clarence A. Hopper 
San Francisco, California 
M. C. Hoss 
Kokomo, Indiana 
James T. Hubbell, Jr. 
Rancho Santa Fe, California 
Mrs. George Hunt 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Walter Haurand 
Englewood, New Jersey 
Anthony Jankowski 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Fred Jayson 
New York, N. Y. 
Eva M. Kallir 
New York, N. Y. 
Elsie Keller 
Glendale, Missouri 
Mrs. John M. Kellogg, Jr. 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Jacqueline D. Kevorkian 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
John A. Kevorkian 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William Kielblock 
Columbus, Ohio 
Aaron R. Knopman 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Ernest Kotzian 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
Oliver H. Kugel 
Brookfield, Illinois 
Theodore Kuzen 
Tenafly, New Jersey 
Rene Laberge 
Quebec, Canada 


John Lahovin 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Charles A. Lamb 

Birmingham, Michigan 
Katherine Lamb 

Cresskill, New Jersey 
Prof. Robert A. Leader 

South Bend, Indiana 
Frederick L. Leuchs 

New York, New York 
Mrs. Ruth Levy 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Dante Lorti 

Englewood, New Jersey 
Carleton G. Macdougald 

Edgewoods, Rhode Island 
R. McGill Mackall 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Trovatore Mainini 

Quincy, Massachusetts 
Max Marcinie 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Eugene Marggraft 

Winona, Minnesota 
Joseph Mayer 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Rev. Michael McInerney, O.S.B. 

Belmont, North Carolina 


R. D. McIntosh 
Dallas, Texas 
Joseph Mees 
St. Louis, Missouri 
W. James Meikle 
Toronto, Canada 


Charles H. Meyer 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
James Mills 

Paden City, W est Virginia 
Jack Morgan 

Culver City, California 
Rev. Francis J. Niesen 

Kokomo, Indiana 
Christine Northrop 

Pass Christian, Mississippi 
Donnell F. O' Duggan 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Terrence O’Duggan 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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James J. O'Hara 
Rochester, New York 
F .P. Oppliger, Jr. 
St. Louts, Missouri 


Oliver F. Oppliger 
St. Louis, Missourt 


Nicholas Parrendo 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Edward M. Parrish 
Richmond, Virginia 
J. Paterson 
Toronto, Canada 
Harry Pedersen 
New York, N.Y. 
Paul L. Phillips 
Rancho Santa Fe, California 
Janis Pontag 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Odell Prather 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Walter W. Pymn 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
Nancy Rambusch 
“New York, N.Y. 
Franklin Ramsdale 
Toronto, Canada 
William L. Ranton 
Greenville, Ohio 
Peter Recker 
Milwaukee, V7 /sconsin 
E. Fred Reusche 
Newark, New Jersey 
Albert Riecker 
Toronto, Canada 
F. Warren Riley 
Paterson, New Jersey 
C. D. Rossbach 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mrs. Eleanor G. Ryan 
Squantum, Massachusetts 
Hilda Sachs 
San Francisco, California 
Aloysius W. Scheideler 
New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Schmitt 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Michael Schmitt 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ethel M. Scott 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Genevieve Seele 
Webster Groves, Missouri 
Columcille J. Sharkey 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Lloyd C. Sherer 
Fresno, California 
William Simons 
Philadel phia, Pa. 
Francis P. Smith 
Atlanta, Georgia 
G. @y Smits 
Toronto, Canada 
Thomas Snyder 
Newark, Ohio 
Thomas S. Snyder 
Elmburst, Illinois 
Mrs. Henry Steinbomer 
San Antonio, Texas 
Frank Swartzlander 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
John J. Taylor 
Sweetwater, Texas 
Duncan N. Terry 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
W. T. Thorne 
Montreal, Canada 
A. J. Timler 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Bernard R. Townley 
North Plainfield, New Jersey 
John Urbain 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 
John Vander Burgh 
Zeeland, Michigan 
Marguerite S. Vollmar 
Forest Hills, New York 


Rey. Steen Whiteside 

Hillsboro, Oregon 
Claus H. Willenberg 

Los Angeles, California 
E. Crosby Willet 

Roslyn, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Henry L. Willet 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Otto C. Winterich 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
D. E. Woerner 

Rochester, New York 
Stanley W. Worden 

Syracuse, New York 
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S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc. 


16 HORATIO STREET, NEW YORK, N Y. 


Off Eighth Avenue and 13th Street 


Antique Glass 


CATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 
COLORED SHEET — Pot and Flashed 
OPAL —Pot and Flashed TINT GLASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 
RONDELS NORMAN SLABS 
SHEET and MARINE ANTIQUES 


PATTERN SCISSORS FOR STAINED GLASS WORK 


Eastern Representatives for 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


Large and Well Assorted Stock in New York 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


LEO POPPE Te alll 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


ANTIQUE 
ENGLISH — FRENCH — GERMAN 


Flashed, Pot Metals, Reamy, Streaky, V enetian 


German Sheet Antique 


French Dalles 


English Crown Bullions 
Rondels Norman Slabs 


Heaton’s Vitreous Permanent Glass Stainers’ Colors 


Sanded Ruby 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


DEW PUPPER S ollNe 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


PASE EDs stteh hh SPO i MEAS 
Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Violet, Green, Opal 


FLASHED OPAL 


Bluelite Amberlite 


English Flemish English Broad Reeded 


DOUBEE ROLEED: CATHEDRAL 
Belgian= — English =— German 


Flemish — Opalescent — Seedy Marine Antique 


ITALIAN MOSAIC 


Copper Foil, Imitation Cut Jewels 
Pressed Jewels, Glass Rods, Lead Ornaments 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


| 


CATHEDRAL GLASS 
OPALESCENT GLASS 


Over FIFTY YEARS of experience 
in the manufacturing of cathedral and 
opalescent glass has given us an 
understanding and appreciation of the 
problems involved in the creation of 
stained glass work, assuring you of the 
most careful selection and matching 


of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our per- 


sonal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Eastern Representatives with Complete Stock 


S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
16 Horatio Street * New York, N. Y. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


The PAUL WISSMACH 
GLASS CO., Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 

Double Rolled Flemish 

Hammered Cathedral Moss 
Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 


Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALL MADE IN THE U.S. A. 
xe 
General Office and Factory: 
Paden City, West Virginia 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of Rolled Colored 
Sheet Glass 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry 1m stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 
Known so to be from successful use over a period of more than one 
hundred years. Made by 
MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 
| (Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No. 1 UMBER BROWN 
| BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
| TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 
A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, can be used 
on all kinds of glass. 


FRENCH BRUSHES, ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


CAME LEAD 


Wet E SOD TR? (°° SEE T (EAD 


GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Vinegar Tracing Black #1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
Without Gum. L/E6 25/16 

Bister-Brown #1 1/8 x 1/4 
Grey-Green #1 1/83/38 
1/8 xek7 2 
WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 
80 MOULTRIE STREET ° BROOKLYN 22, N.Y. 


All Came Lead & Solder made from Virgin Metals 


Write for Catalogue 


ROSSBAGH @ SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Ventilators and Casements 
for Church Windows 


512-520 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


NATIONAL 
METALLIC 
SASH CO. 


1510-12 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Perfect Ventilator at Last 
THE 


WEATHERTIGHT 
SPECIAL 


(Patented October 27, 1917) 


Made exclusively by us, and con- 
ceded by those who have seen it, to 
be the best ventilator on the market. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW 


a SPE SS SEE A RI 


NEW AND IMPROVED 
GLASS STAINERS’ COLORS 


DRAKENFELD’S BISTRE BROWN E-402 
DRAKENFELD’S UMBER BROWN _ E-403 
DRAKENFELD’S TRACING BLACK _— E-401 
DRAKENFELD’S TRACING BLACK 2272 
DRAKENFELD’S DEEP BLACK D-436 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E-404 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E-405 


DRAKENFELD’S AMBER STAINS 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Ine. 


45—47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK Nay. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these resbonsible advertisers 


SEE Ee “LEAD 
WARE OULD NEA. 


| CROWN METAL COMPANY 


| 117 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
| MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


CAME LEAD 


A quarterly devoted to the arts at the service of the Catholic Church. 

It is the official organ of the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., which 
| was founded in 1928. The Society is not operated for profit. 
| In its pages have appeared articles and illustrations dealing with the planning, building, and 
decoration of churches; the renovating of existing buildings; the design and execution of sacred 
vessels, vestments, and statuary; also with music and other matters which are subject to liturgical 
usage. 
Clergy, laity, artists — all can benefit from reading this quarterly. It is the only one of its kind 
in English. 
Yearly subscription is FIVE DOLLARS. 

A descriptive booklet will be matled on request. 


EITURGICAL ARTIS SOCIETY, INC. 
7 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


LITURGICAL ARTS | 


Manufacturers of the finest 
Ventilators and Sashes 


for Churches 


624 E. 5th Street 
New York 9, N. Y. 


specializing for half a century 
J. SUSSMAN 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


RELIABLE S$ OU KG@ES Osteo Cele cared 


Insertion tor Non-advertisers, $5.00 per issue 
(Minimum Four Issues) 


GLASS PAINTS AND STAINS 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York. 


L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GLASS 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 

Blenko Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. 


Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 


The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 

CAME LEAD AND SOLDER 

Crown Metal Co., 117 E. Washington St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, | 


New York, New York. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 


New York, New York. 
The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUE GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 


METALLIC SASH AND VENTILATORS 


National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fulton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Sussman, 625 E. 5th Street, 
New York 9, New York. 


ZINC CAMES AND CHANNELS 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 
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